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his " grace," the reply is that such contention rests upon a Hebrew- 
myth involving a materialistic notion of spirit as an effect due to 
a cause, and that, in order to account for obvious facts of an in- 
tellectual and moral sort, spirit must be eternally one and many, 
the many as real as the one. Spirit which should be merely one 
would not be spirit at all, since there could be no relations and no 
truth for it ; whereas " created spirit" is a contradiction in terms, 
creation being an act in time, while spirit is above time. 

If what has been said be true, then we may not only conjecture 
that " our whole physical life may lie soaking in a spiritual atmos- 
phere, a dimension of Being that we at present have no organ for 
apprehending," but we may say with absolute certainty that physi- 
cal life is but the manifestation of spirit, and that we know the 
spiritual "dimension of Being" better than any other, since it is 
the essential condition of all knowledge whatsoever. To those who 
clearly see this, the question whether life is worth living can never 
present itself except as a purely theoretical one, to which only one 
answer is possible. Indeed, since life is the condition of there 
being any worth at all, the question is equivalent to asking : Has 
the essential and constituent condition of all worth itself any 
worth ? 

In conclusion, let me say again that, in these brief remarks, I do 
not claim to have demonstrated the eternity of spirit and consequent 
infinite worth of life. Far from it ! I have merely wished to 
point out the direction in which a universal answer to the question 
proposed may be found, and a way opened out of that agnosticism, 
hopeful or hopeless, which must always be the creed of those who 
cannot recognize that they themselves are the "spiritual atmos- 
phere" in which "physical life lies soaking." * 

Thomas Davidson. 
New York. 

professor james on "nature." 

I hope that the ethical experts, with the large-mindedness which 
their science develops, will pardon what may be a mere misunder- 
standing in this protest from a biologist in regard to some remarks 
on "Nature," in Professor James's beautiful article, "Is Life worth 
Living" (October number, pp. 1-24). 

* For a further development of views similar to mine, see Professor Howison's 
recent address on " The Conception of God," before the Philosophical Union of 
the University of California. 
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The remarks, which I shall immediately specify, would not have 
surprised me if uttered by an orthodox Darwinian, but they did 
surprise me from the famous psychologist of Harvard, who has had, 
I believe, a biological education, and whom one would have ex- 
pected to find free from what appear to me the prejudices of the 
schools. His remarks form part of a suggested argument to the 
effect that Natural Religion is hopelessly bankrupt, — a conclusion, 
which, though repugnant to myself, is not likely to excite many 
biologists. But when the Professor proceeds to say that visible 
nature is "all plasticity and indifference," — "a multiverse, not a 
universe," — "a harlot," — and " mere weather," and so on, I can- 
not refrain, though it seems rather grotesque to stand as apologist 
for Nature, from denying the libel. 

For plasticity, I should read order ; for indifference, " selective 
synthesis;" for multiverse, a progressive cosmos, and delete the 
"not;" for harlot, mother; for weather, evolution. But then, 
as he says, " the good*will of the men of science exceeds their 
perspicacity." 

But is not the biggest fact in Nature the cumulative progress of 
things — by differentiation and integration — from simple to com- 
plex, from carbon atoms to diamond, from aggregate to integrate, 
from Protozoa to Man. He, the first really to awaken to the drama 
of evolution, has, quaintly enough, become suspicious that it is an 
immoral spectacle. 

The orderly progress is plain both in individual development and 
in the history of a race. We see the crystal arising out of a solu- 
tion, with an apparent breach of continuity, but forming itself defi- 
nitely, a product of " selective synthesis," in Lloyd Morgan's phrase, 
becoming an orderly, beautiful integrate. We see the germ-cell 
divide and redivide, in definite, orderly, often rhythmic fashion, 
until it becomes such a perfected integrate as a butterfly or a bird. 
We have, from American biologists alone, sufficient evidence to 
show that organic variations have often been quite definite, suffi- 
cient evidence to lead us to disbelieve that the phrase, "a chapter 
of accidents," used by some, is an adequate expression of evolu- 
tion. And we know, above all, the long result of time, the world- 
becoming, the ascent of life. In this progress each step is beautiful, 
the metakinetic is more and more expressed, mind grows over mat- 
ter, and the primeval altruism, of which the non-sentimental Spencer 
speaks, rises gradually to greater prominence, moderating egoism, 
and is itself originative. 
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If it be said that organic progress is wholly the result of the nat- 
ural selection of fortuitous variations in the struggle for existence, 
I should answer (1) that this interpretation has many limitations and 
difficulties ; (2) that a secondary or directive factor, such as natural 
elimination in the struggle for existence is, must not be spoken of 
as if it were a primary or originative factor, nor magnified into a 
formula for Nature's sole method of progress ; (3) that the struggle 
for existence is a function of numerous variables, and is often better 
described as an endeavor after well-being on the part of kin-bound, 
socially-bound creatures, whose egoism is not satisfied until it 
becomes altruistic. 

There has been a great discussion of late, in this Journal and 
elsewhere, in regard to the relation of the ethical process to the 
cosmic process, but in this discussion what has impressed me most 
has been the trustful manner in which so many have assumed that 
our lost leader said the last word on what the cosmic process really 
is. Now Professor Huxley's view of Nature, as expressed, for in- 
stance, in his essay, "The Struggle for Existence — a programme," 
and in his Romanes Lecture, was Darwin's, without the grace of 
Darwin's saving-clauses; and Darwin's view was, or was greatly 
modified by, an unconscious projection upon Nature of a general- 
ization induced by the competitive conditions of the industrial age, 
as Geddes has pointed out. I yield to none in reverence for the 
master, but I agree with the few heretics who believe that his picture 
was too red in its color. The copies certainly are. Hate and death 
are the universally accredited factors ; to insist on love and life is 
"bio-optimism," "sentimentalism," or imposture. But it would 
be difficult to prove Herbert Spencer guilty of these vices, and it is 
long since he stated the case for altruism in Nature. Fiske, Geddes, 
Kropotkine, Drummond, and others have corroborated Spencer's 
position.* At any rate, when "our science is a drop, and our ig- 
norance a sea," as Professor James says, one would think there is 
room for legitimate doubt as to whether the cosmic process has yet 
been adequately appreciated- 

But, granting disease (especially when man interferes), ugliness 
(only when man causes molecular discord, or in relatively rare mon- 
strosities), cruelty (our estimate of which is apt to be unduly anthro- 
pomorphic and Pharisaical), parasitism (not nearly so loathsome as 

* Since this protest was written, I have tried to state the case briefly in 
Natural Science, December, 1895. 
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among men), occasional internecine struggle (much oftener assumed 
than observed), and so on, — all the seamy side, — I, though with no 
temperamental optimism, cannot help being most impressed by the 
definiteness, the selectiveness, the order, the beauty, the progress- 
iveness of Nature. I see no harlot, but the mother of us all. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 
Zoological Laboratory, School of Medicine 
of the Royal Colleges, Edinburgh. 

the meaning and origin of societies. — notes of some recent 
sociological discussion. 

Having been recently engaged in certain fundamental political 
inquiries, and having found myself conducted to the conception of 
a number of men making up a unity or whole, a social body or 
society, as a prerequisite of political formations, — a conception the 
investigation of which, however, might be said to belong to sociology 
rather than to specific political science, — I have looked with interest 
upon whatever treatment of the subject I might find in such recent 
sociological literature as I was able to get hold of. 

I. 

As it happens, some valuable discussion has been going on as to 
what is (or, shall we say ? shall be) the precise meaning of sociology.* 
Involved in this question and, I should suppose, lying at the root 
of it, is the question as to what "society" itself means. For it 
goes without saying, I imagine, that sociology is the science of 
society, — this whatever its more exact definition, whatever methods 
it is to pursue, or whatever be its final purpose. But what is so- 
ciety? In one sense the answer can only come at the end of ex- 
tended special investigation. But in another sense we must have 
a notion of what the word means before we can even know what 
we are to investigate. We must have some idea, however general, 
associated with a word before we can profitably use it at all. It 
does not help matters much that we are all using the word, when 
we may mean different things by it. I trust that it may be of 
interest to others, as it has surely been to me, to learn something 

* If any one wishes to see what need there is of discussion of this sort before 
any edifying use of the term can be made, he should read the jumble of opinions 
gathered into an article, " What is Sociology ?" in the Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 
1895. Unhappily, the editor, at whose solicitation the opinions were given and 
who comments at length upon them, seems to be more or less confused himself. 



